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CHAPTER XL 

NLY those who can understand 
Arabic well, and who have 
mixed freely with people of all 
classes in the land of Egypt, 
can fully realise how cheerful, 
kindly disposed, and peace- 
able the Egyptians of the 
lower and middle ranks are. 

Although very simple-mind- 
ed, they highly appreciate 
cleverness and wit in others, 
even when turned to their dis- 
advantage. 

They are generally very de- 
vout, without, however, being 
fanatical ; and although they 
have an inherited contempt for 
all religions except Moham- 
medanism, they do not often 
give expression to this senti- 
ment. 

The peasants are patient, 
industrious, and hard-work- 
ing, and capable of enduring 
much fatigue. They have been 
subjected from time immemo- 
rial, under Pharaohs, Greek 
and Roman Governors, Khali- 
fahs, Mamluks, and Turkish 
Pashas, to extortion and ty- 
ranny, and consequently only 
pay even their legitimate taxes 
under extreme pressure. They 
will often submit to the basti- 
nado before parting with the 
sum demanded, fearing that if 
they pay too readily they may 
be asked to pay more. If, 
however, they could, under a 
humane government, be con- 
vinced that only the legal fixed 
sum would be demanded, and 
that they could obtain redress 
in case of an attempt at ex- 
tortion, they would readily pay 
that sum in its legal instal- 
ments, and in a short time 
the punishments now resorted 
to, and whicli are a disgrace to the country, might be abolished 
altogether. Happily for these oppressed peasants, the climate of 
Egypt is so beneficent that they can sleep during the greater 
part of the year in the open air, and it is no serious hardship to 
them that their mud cabins are small and comfortless. Their 
wants are few, as they live principally on beans, lentils, onions, 
dates, and millet bread, the produce of their villages, and these 
constitute a nourishing and substantial diet. They take little 
thought of to-morrow, in the confirmed conviction that whatever 
is to be will be, and that all is preordained in the unchange- 
able decrees of destiny. 

The village sheikhs, however, are generally in good circum- 
stances, owning large tracts of land, flocks of sheep and goats, 

* Continued from page 332. 



as well as camels, oxen, and buffaloes. They oppress their 
poorer brethren even more than do the Government agents, as 
they know intimately what each individual possesses, and pay 
no heed to any exaggerated pretences of poverty. 
When any public works are to be carried on, such as the 




A Night IVatclunan. 

excavation of a new canal or the cleaning out of an old one, the 
raising of dykes or of railway embankments, villagers of both 
sexes and of all ages are taken away by thousands from their 
own tillage, and are made to w^ork under taskmasters — petty 
village tyrants. Much more might be said of the cruel oppres- 
sion of these patient, hard-working people, but an amelioration 
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of their condition may now be hoped for. The Egyptian 
Government has under consideration a plan for the better 
regulation of labour on public works, and is also apparently 
endeavouring to abolish many unjust prerogatives claimed by 
certain large landowners. 

The middle and upper classes, merchants and proprietors, are 
cleanly in their habits and persons, gentlemanly in their bearing, 
and graceful in their hospitality; but both classes are liable 
to lose their urbanity when they enter Government service. 



The spirit of the Mohammedan religion thoroughly pervades 
the lives and characters of the Egyptians. The Koran is 
frequently quoted in ordinary conversation, and the name of 
God is invoked continually, even on the most trivial occasions. 
Some of the characteristics of the people are apparently very 
contradictory. They load and goad their beasts of burden to their 
utmost endurance, and yet they will not kill one of them when 
lame or broken down, but will turn it out into the open country, 
" that God who gave the life may retake it in due time." They 
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deem it a meritorious act to distribute bread and to provide 
water for the numerous houseless and ownerless dogs, but 
despise them and repel them, even with cruelty, if they approach 
so near the person as to threaten pollution from direct contact. 

The Egyptian merchant or shopkeeper does not scruple to take 
false oaths to his own advantage, and after swearing that an 
article he is offering for sale cost him a certain sum, he will 
without shame sell it for much less, and be quite satisfied with 
the barg-ain. 



Artisans are generally both lazy and careless in their work, 
and, unless overlooked, they perform their tasks in a very slovenly 
manner. There is no spirit of rivalry or emulation among them, 
and except in very rare instances they do not aspire to excellence. 
It must be admitted, however, that there is an excuse for them 
in the fact that little or no encouragement exists for anything 
beyond mediocrity, a skilled workman having reason to fear 
being impressed into Government service. It is to be hoped that 
this impediment to progress may soon be entirely removed. 
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An Englishman who has had long experience of the capabilities 
of Arab workmen states that, with regard to stonemasons and 
builders, he has been perfectly satisfied, and he is convinced 
that when kindly treated, regularly paid, and well directed by 
able and humane foremen, they do better and more satisfactory 
work than can be obtained in any part of Europe for the same 
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amount of pay. A great deal of the unskilled labourers' work, 
both in building and excavation, is performed by quite young chil- 
dren of both sexes, who are collected from the neighbouring vil- 
lages. They arrive at the scene of their labour at sunrise, or shortly 
after, and work under their taskmasters as nimbly and regularly 
as ants. It is very interesting and suggestive to watch these 



dusky little ones carrying their small burdens of earth, or 
mortar, or stone, well balanced on their well-set heads ; follow- 
ing each other steadily, in single file, over rough places, or up 
and down an embankment, or to and fro upon a platform, with 
unflagging precision. They are docile and obedient, and the 
work appears to be no hardship to them. At sunset they return 
in groups to their villages, merrily singing all the way, as if they 
had been out for a holiday excursion ! Probably it was by 
training and accustoming the people of Egypt from early child- 
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hood to such labour as this that the erection of the Pyramids 
and temples on the banks of the Nile was rendered possible. 

Egypt is essentially an agricultural country, and the artisan 
class bears but a small proportion to the rest of the population. 
The system of guilds has for many centuries been established in 
every branch of native industry, and probably at one time good 
workmanship was thus secured ; but now the chief object in the 
preservation of the system seems to be to facilitate the collection 
of personal taxes and to guarantee the execution of public works. 
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Every guild is presided over by a sheikh appointed by Govern- 
ment, on the recommendation of the senior members of the 
guild. A fee of about £20 is paid by each sheikh when his 
name is registered at the Government office. The sheikh is 
the absolute ruler of his guild ; he admits new members, 
arranges contracts, fixes the wages of craftsmen, and selects 
workmen to carry out the various works he has engaged to 
execute. He collects all taxes from his guild, and is responsible 
to the Government for them. 

The members of the guilds receive, on their admission, certifi- 
cates, stating their qualifications and the rates of wages to 
which they are entitled. They are, as a rule, restricted to one 
craft or trade, and if, as rarely happens, they are allowed to join 
two guilds, they are obliged to pay an extra tax in each. 

The silversmiths and goldsmiths still reproduce their traditional 
designs, and the potters repeat continually the graceful forms 
familiar to their forefathers centuries ago. Embroidering with 
gold or silver thread on cloth or velvet and silk is an important 
branch of industry, and very effective work is produced. 

As house servants the Egyptians are generally found to be 
trustworthy, but the caterer considers himself entitled to make a 



considerable profit on his market purchases ; indeed, cooks fre- 
quently refuse high wages at establishments where the duty of 
marketing is not included in the engagement, while they 
gladly accept half the pay if allowed to make the daily 
purchases. 

Murder, burglary, and open acts of violence are extremely 
rare amongst the natives ; when these crimes are perpetrated in 
Cairo or Alexandria they may almost always be attributed to 
low-class Europeans. 

Few natives are seen in the streets later than two or three 
hours after sunset, except the watchmen and guards, and the 
porters at the gates of the by-streets and of the different quar- 
ters of the city. The sentinel or guard calls out to the ap- 
proaching passenger, "Who is that?" and is answered, '*A 
citizen." The private watchman in the same case should say, 
"Attest the unity of God," and the proper reply is, "There is 
no deity but God." It is supposed that a thief, or any person 
bound on any unlawful undertaking, would not dare to utter 
these words. 

Mohammedanism, as presented to the mass of the people to 
be practised and followed as a guide of life, appears perfectly 
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competent to make good citizens of its adherents (chiefly, 
perhaps, on account of the temperance which it enjoins) ; but 
when studied as it is in the University of Cairo, in the Mosque 
of Al Azhar, where on an average about ten or eleven thousand 
students are being educated, we see its disadvantages. There 
all modern sciences are condemned; nothing is accepted that 
has not its germ or confirmation in the Koran, the book which is 
believed, as a divine ordinance, to contain all that is necessary 
for the government of a people in this world, and as their guide 
to the world to come. All the doctors and students in the 
University condemn as heretical the theory of the earth's 
motion round the sun. This fact of itself forces us to admit that 
Mohammedanism, when scrupulously followed and exclusively 
adhered to, is a stumbling-block to progress and civilisation. 
The late Khedive, knowing the exclusiveness of the Sheikhs of 
the Azhar, and intensely desirous of enlightening his people, 
established some years ago a normal school, at which students 
selected from the Azhar might, in addition to the University 
curriculum, be trained also in the liberal sciences, and thus be 
made eligible as professors in the various Government schools. 



and this has already produced good results ; for whereas 
formerly the professors in the University were often found to be 
utterly deficient in the most elementary knowledge of caligraphy, 
arithmetic, and the natural sciences, the students at the normal 
school now pass examinations in mathematics, history, &c. 

Occasionally, however, a man of an intelligent and thoughtful 
mind is developed and shines forth out of the darkness of the 
Azhar, and, studying the few liberal and philosophical books in 
the Arabic language, obtains and retains ideas which he dare 
not express in presence of the so-called learned men of his class. 

During the last ten or fifteen years a very great change has 
come over the character of the Egyptians. Their intercourse 
with Europeans, and the elevation of many native and foreign 
Christians to positions of rank and authority in the administration, 
have caused the Egyptians to look with less disfavour on the pro- 
fessors of other religions, and at the same time they have become 
less observant of the outward ceremonies of their own. It is no 
longer a common sight to see Mohammedans performing their 
ablutions and saying their prayers in shops or by the roadside. 

[To be conthiitcd.) 



